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foar 
ey Tuoucsts on Femare Epucation. ainft the practice of making the French lan-{ daughter perpetuates the memory of a fenfible 
airs, _— uage a part of female education in America. | and affectionate mother. 
1 wis BY BENJAMIN RUSH, M. D. n Britain where company and pleafure are the | _It fhould not furprife us that Britith cuftoms, 


( Concluded.) 
IF the meafures that have been recommend- 
| d for infpiring our pupils with a fenfe of reli- 
for gous and moral obligations be adopted, the 
government of them will be eafy and agreeable. 
fhall only remark under this head, that /rid- 
& of difcipline will always render feverity un- 
eeflary, and that there will be the moft in- 
ruction in that ichool, where there is the mof 
der. 
I have faid nothing in favor of inftrumental 
wiic as a branch of female education, becanfe 
conceive it is by no means accommodated to 
prefent Rate of fociety and manners in A- 
ica. The price of mufical inkruments, and 
extravagant fees demanded by the teachers 
inftrumental muiic, form but a fmall part of 
objections to it. 
To perform well, upon a mufical inftrument, 
quires much time and long practice. From 
9 to four hours in a day, for three or four 
fears, appropriated to mufic, are an immenfe 
duction from that fhort period of time, which 
allowed by the peculiar circumftances of our 
mtry, fgg the acquifition of the ufeful branch- 
sof literature that have been mentioned. How 
any ufeful ideas, might be picked up in thefe 
surs from hiftory, philofophy, poetry, and the 
ous moral eflays with which our language 
bounds, and how much more would the A 
ge acquired upon thefe fubjects add to the 
eniequence of a lady, with her hufband and 
with fociety, than the beit periigrmed pieces of 
mafic upon a harpfichord or a guittar! Of the 
many ladics whom we have known, who have 
pent the meft important years of their lives, 
Mlearning to play upon inftruments of mufic, 
ww few of them do we fee amufe themfelves 
trtheir friends with them, after they become 
mitreifes of families! Their harpfichords ferve 
as fide-boards for their parlours, and prove 
their filence, that necefiity and circumftafftes, 
l always prevail over faihion, and falfe max- 
ims of education. 

Let it not be fuppofed from thefe obfervations 
that I am infenfible of the charms of inftrumen- 
al mufic, or that 1 with to exclude it from the 

we ucation of a lady where a mufical ear irredift- 
"; qwly difpofes to it, and afliuence at the fame 
time affords 2 profpeé of fuch an exemption 
‘rom the ufual cares and duties of the miftrefs 
§% 2 family, as will enable her to praatifc ii.— 
74 Thefe circumfances form “an exception to the 
Pgencral conduct that fhould arife upon this fub- 
st, from the prefent ftate of fociety and man- 
_Bmers in America. 
I beg leave further to bear a teftimony a- 
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principal bufinefs of ladies; where the nurfery 
and the kitchen form no part of their care, and | 
where a daily intercourfe is maintained with | 
Frenchmen and other foreigners who fpeak the 
French language, a knowledge of it is abfolute- | 
ly necefiary. But the cafe is widely different in 
this country.. Of the many ladies who have ap- 
plied to this language, how great a proportion | 
of them have been hurried mto the cares and | 
duties of a family before they had acquired it; } 
of thofe who have acquired it, how few have re- | 
taincd it after they were married ; and of the | 
few who have retained it, how feldom have they | 
had occafion to fpeak it, in the courfe of their | 
lives! It certainly comports more with female 
delicacy as well as the natural politenefs of the 
French nation, to make it neceflary for French- 
men to learn to fpeak our language in order 
to converfe with our ladies, than for our ladies 
to learn their language, in orger to converfe 
with them. - 

Let it not be faid in defence of a knowledge | 

f the French language, that many elcgant 
books are written in it. Thofe of them thatare | 
truly valuable, are generally trarflated ; But, | 
Vif this was not the cafe, the Englith language 
certainly contains many more books of real u- | 

tility and ufeful information than ean be read, ' 
without neglecting other duties, by the daugh- 
Ner, or wife of an American citizen. 

It is with reluctance that I objeét to drawing, 
as a branch of education for an American lady. | 
To be the mittrefs of a family is one of the great 
ends of a woman’s being, and while the peculiar | 
ftate of fociety in America impofes this ftation 
fo early, and renders the duties of it fo nume- 
rous and difficult, I conceive that little time can 
be {pared for the acquifition of this elegant ac- 
complifhment. B2 

Itisa ble to obferve how differently mo- 
dern writers, and the infpired author of the pro- 
verbs, defcribe a fine woman. ‘The former con- 
fine their praifes chiefly to perfonal charms, 
and ornamental accomplilhments, while the lat- 
ter celebrates only the virtucs of a valuable mi 
trefs of a family, and a ufeful member of focie- 
ty. The one is perfeétly acquainted with all 
the fafhionable languages of Europe ; the other, 
‘opens her mouth with wifdlom” and is per- 
feétly acquainted with all the ufes cf the nee- 
dle, the diftaff, and the loom. The bulinefs of 
the one, is pleafure ; the pleafure of the other, 
is bufinefs. The one is admired abroad; the 
other is honoured and beloved at home. “ Her 
children arife up and call her bleffed, her huf- 
band alfo, and he praifeth her.” There is no 
fame in the world equal to this; nor is there 2 
nete in mufic half fo delightful, as the refpea- 
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ful language with which a grateful fon or | 


with refpeé to female education, have been 
traniplanted into eur American fchools and 
families. We fee marks of the fame incongru- 
ity, of time and place, in many other things. 
We behold our houfes accommodated to the 
climate of Great-Britain, by eaitern and weftern 
direétions. We behold our ladies panting in a 
heat of ninety degrees, under a hat and cufhion, 
which were calculated for the temperature ofa 
Britifh fummer. We behold our citizens con- 
demned and punifhed by a criminal law, which 
was copied from a country where maturity in 
in corruption renders public executions a part 
of the amufements of the nation. It is high 
time to awake from this fervility—to ftudy our 
own chara¢ter—to examine the age of our 
country—and to adopt manners in every thing, 
that fhall be accommodated to our ftate of fo- 


‘ciety, and to the forms of our ge vere In 


particular, it is incumbent uponetiS to make 
| ornamental accomplifhments yee princile 


and knowledge, in- the educatio 
men. i 

A philofopher once faid “ let me make all the 
ballads of a country and I care not who makes 
its laws.” He might with more propriety have 
faid, let the ladies of a country be educated 
properly, and they will not only make and ad- 
minifter ‘its laws, but form its manners and 
charagter. It would require a lively imagina- 
tion to defcribe, or even to comprehend, the 
happinefs of a country, where knowledge and 
virtue, were generally diffufed among the fe- 
male fex. Our yourg men weuldthen 
{trained from vice by the terrer of being banifh- 
ed from their company. Thetoud laugh and 
the malignant fmile, at the exper ce of innocence 
or of perfonal infirmitics—the feats of faccesiul 
mimickry i the low-priced wit, which is 
borrowed i: 
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our wo- 
















more-e! ful 

The obligations of gentlemen to qualify them- 
felves by knowledge and iadufiry to difcharge 
the duties of benevolence, would be encreaied 
by mariage; and the,.patriot—the hero—and 
the legiflator, wotthd findithe fweetcft reward of 
their belle in the approbation and applaue of 
their wives. Children would difcover the 
marks of maternal prudence and wifdom m 
every Rution of life; for it has been remarked 
that there have been few great ar good men 
who have not ‘been blefled with wile and pru- 
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gent mot! Cyrus was tanght to revere the 
gods by his mether Mandane—Samucl was de- | 
voced to his prophetic office before he was born, | 
by his mother Hannah—Conftantine was refs! 
cued trom pazaniim by his mother Conftantia— | 
and Edward the fixth fitherited thofe great and 
excellent qualities, which made him the delight 
of the agein which he lived, from his mother 
lady Jan: Seymour. Many other inftances 
micht be mentioned, if necetlacy, from ancient 
and modern hiftory, to eftablith the truth of 
this propofition. 

I am not enthufiaftical upon the fubje& of ed- 
ucation. In the ordinary courfe of human. at- 
fairs, we fhall probably too foon iollow the foot- 
fteps of the nations of Europe in manners and 
vices. The firft marks we ihall perceive of our 
declenfion, will appear among cur womcn.— 
Their idienefs, ignorance, and proiligacy will be | 
the harbingers of our ruin. Then will the 
character and performance of a buffcon on the 
threatre, be the fubject of more converfation 
and praile, than the patriot or the miniiter of 
the gofpe! ;—then will our language and pro- 
nunciation be emfecbled and corrupted by a 
flood of French and Italian words ;—-then will 
the hittory of romantic amours, be preferred to | 
the immortal writings of Addifon, Hawkei-| 
worth and Johnfon 33——thea willour churches 
be negledied, and the name of the fupreme be-| 
ing never be called upon, but in profane excla- 
mations ;— then will our fuadays be appropria- 
ted, only to fealts and concciis ;—-and then will 
bein all that tain of dometlic and political 
culamities-——But, I forbear. ‘The profpect is 
fo fuinful, chat I cannot help filently, imploring 
the Sreat “arbiter of human affairs, to mterpole 
his almighty, goodacls, and to deliver us from | 
thefe evils, tHat, at lealt one fpot ofjgthe earth 
may be referved as a monument of the effects of 
good education, in order to thew in fome de- | 
gree, what our fpecies was, before the fall, and, 
what it fhall be, after its reftoratica. 
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SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 
In 1747,2 man was broken alive on the} 
wheel at Orleans, for a high way robbery : and | 
not having {ri¢nds to bury his body, when the | 
executioner concluded he was dead, he gave him | 
to @furgeon, Who had him carried to his ana- 
tomical theatre, as.a fubjest to lecture on. ‘Lhe 
thighs, legs, and arms, of this unhappy wretch, | 
had been broken; yet, on the furgeon’s coming 
to examine him, he found him_reviving ; and, 
_apputation of proper cords: s he was 

ght to his fpeech. , 
on and his pupils, moved by the 
Citations of the robber, deter- 


mutilation, and the Kk 

and in this fituation, £ 

fire, had him conveye@™iim cart co” Teagues 
from Orleans, where, he faid, he intended to 
gain his livelihood by begging. 

His fituation wason the road fide, clofe by a 
wood: and his deplorable condision excited 
compaffiien from all who faw him. In his 
youth, he had fervedtmthe army: and-he now 
pailed tor a ioldier, who had loft his limbs by a 
cannon fhot. : 

A drover returning from market, where he 
had beenfelling cattle, was folicited by the-rob- 

er for charity ;.and, being moved by compaf- 


| and other dwarf fhrubs. 





fion, threw him a piece of filver. 
jaid the robber, “ Leannoz reach it—+ou fee I 


have neither arms nor legs,” for he had con. | 


cealed his arm which had been preferved behind 


his back : “ 1, for the fake of heaven, put your 1 


charitable d_.nation into my pouch.” 
The drover approached him: and, as he 
ftooped to reach up the moncy, the fun was fhi- 


ning, he faw a fhadow on the ground, which | 
c.uied him to look up. ; when he perceived the | 


arm of the beggar elevated over his head, and 
his hand grafping a fhort iron bar. He arreftea 
ihe blow mits defcent ; and feizing the robber 
carried him to his cart, into which having 
thrown hith, he drove off to the next town, 
which was very near, and brought his. prifoner 
before a magiitrate. 


On fearching him, a whiftle was found in his | 
pocket ; which naturally induced a fufpicion, | 


that he had accomplices in the wood : the ma- 
giitrate, therefore, inflantly erdere 


a guard to | 


their lives for the {pace « 


i 


® Alas !? : fome of them, urged by defpatr, threw them 
| felves into the fea: Lut 
feveral times a day dipped in the fea, preierved 
{nineteen days; andge 
the end of that period, they were taken up bya 
vellel which was failing that way. 


he captain and {uch gg 


It thoy 4) 


| feern that they abforbed by the pores of thei 
bodies, as much pure water as was fuflicient 


fame time left behind. 


for their nourifhment, all the falt being at the 


In fact, the ialt w 


depofited on the exterior furfice of their bodigg 


| in the form of a thin peilicle, which they we 
obliged repeatedly to rub off. 


—_—_-— 





DIFFERENT VIEWS OF LIFE. 





Posipippvs, a c0- 
mic Greck poet utters 
the followimg com- 
plaint on human life. 


the place where the robber had been feized; and | 


they arrived within half an hour after the mur- 
der of the drover had been attempted. 

The guard having concealed themfelves be- 
hind diflerent trees, the whifle was blown, the 
found of which was remarkably thrill and loud: 
and another whiitle was heard trom under 


ground, three men at the fame inftant rifling | 
irom ihe midit of a bufhy clump of brambics, | 


The foldiers fired on 
them, and they fell. The bufhes were fearched 
and a defcent diicevered into a cave. Here 
were found three young girls and a boy. The 
girls were kept for the offices of fervants, and 
the purpofes of luft ; the boy fcarcely 12 years of 
age, was fon to one of the robbers. The girls 


<a Che f o 
in giving evidete depofed, that they had lived 


three years im the cave ; that they had beenkept | 


there by force from the time Of their captivity ; 
that dead-bodies were frequently carried into 
the cave, firipped and buried ; and that the old 
foldier was carried out every dry day ; and fat 
by the road fide for two or three hours. 

On this evidence, the murdering mendicant 
was condemned to fuffer a fecond execution on 
the wheel. As but one arm remained, it was 
to be broken by feveral itrokes in feveral places: 
and a coup de grace being denied, he lived in tor- 
tures for near five days. When dead, his body 
was burned to afhes, and ftrewed before the 
winds of heaven. 





Curicus circumpance, related by Dr. Fofler. 

A VESSEL, on its voyage from Jamaica to 
England, had fuffered fo much from the ftorms, 
by which it was overtaken, that it was at laft 
on the point of finking. The crew had re- 
courfe in all hafte to the boat.- The great hur- 
ry they were in, having occafioned them to 
take with them but a fmall quantity of’ provi- 
fions and liquor, they foon began to be afflicted 
with hunger, as well as thirft, in a high degree ; 
when the captain advifed them by no means to 


drink the fea water, as the effe@ of it would be: 


extremely noxious; but ratherto follow his ex- 
ample, and, thinly clad,to dip inthe fa. He 
hunielf practifed this eenitantly ; and not only 
he, but all thofe who followed his example. 
found, that when they came out of the water, 
both their hunger and thirft were perfe@ly ap- 
peaied for a long time. Many of the crew 


laughed at him, and at thofe who followed his | 
“inftruions ; but at length they grew weak and | 


exhauited, and died of hunger and thir: nay 


4 


1. Thro’ which of the 
paths of life is it eligi- 
| ble to pafs? In public 
affemblies are debates 
& troublefome affairs ; 

2. Domeitic priva- 
cies are haunted with 
| anxieties. 

3. In the country is 
. labour; 
| 4. On the fea is ter- 
| ror. 

5- In a foreign land 

he thathas money muft 
live in fear ; he that 
wants it muft pine in 
| diftrefs. 
| 6. Are you married, 
you are troubled with 
lufpicions ; 

7. Are you dingle, 
' youlanguifh in folitude. 

8. Children occafion 

toil ; and a childlefs life 


' 


- is a life of deftitution. 


9. Thetime of youth 
is-a time of folly, and 
grey hairs are, loaded 
with infirmity.” 

10. This choice only, 
therefore, can be made, 
either never to receive 
being, or immediately 
to lofe.it. 


Meteeporvus,aphe 


lofopher of Athens, hag 
fhewn that life hag plea 
fures as well as pains; 
and with equal appear. 
ance of reafon, diawsa 
contrary conclufion, 
1. You may pals welll) 
through the paths of 
life. In public aflem. 


blies are honors andi 


tranfactions of wildom; 
2. 1n domeitic privae 
cy is ftillneds and quiet, 


3. In the country ate 
the beauties of nature 

4- On the {ea is the 
hope of gain. 


5. Ina foreign land, § 
he that is rich is honom ii, 


ed ; he that is poor 
may keep his povert 
iecret. a 

6.. Are you marmie 
you have a cheetiy 
houfe ; 

7. Are you fing 
you are unincumbered, 


_ 


pntery 


fead 
ey © 


mainte 


, be 


8. Children are oie 


jects of affection; tobe 
without children is to 
be without care. 
9. Thetime of youth 
is the time of vigor; 
and gray hairsare made 
venerable by picty. 
10. It will, thereforg 
never be a wile maa 
choice, either not toak 
tain exiftence or to lee 
it; for every fate of lif 
has its felicity. F 
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ON BEAUTY. 





Neris quam elegans formarum [peLator fem 


TsrenTe@ 


MY defign is not to enquire into the natwegs 


_ and effeéts of beauty, but only to point cut @ 


| qualifications, as are neceflary to make it trelyyh 


_amiable, and without which it is rather a di 


| grace than an ornament to the perfon poffeliedy2 


of it. 
The firft of thefe is virtue. 


This, I think if 


| abfolutely neceflary in all perfons of every age Api 


and condition, ta make them agreeable, and 1 


commend thom to our efleem and apprebationgtlow: 


' An handfome courtezan is a very mean andp@cnti 





them 
‘uch as 
vierved 
and ag 
ip bya 
thoulg 
r their 
ficient 
at the 
It wag 
bodies, 
y were 


mtemptible creature ; the beauty of her face, 
fead of exeufing her folly, adds to the defor- 
icy of her charatter 3; and whofoever is ac- 
jated with the ene, can take but little plea- 
in the other. If fhe has recetved any ad- 
antages from nature or education, her abuie 
thele tends to aggravate her guilt, and ren- 
¢ her more odious and difagreeable. In fhort 
moft celebrated lady in the land, that has 
her innocence, will appear no leis unamia- 
in the eyes of a man of fenfe, than the mean- 
toyfter-wench along the wharves. 
The fecond neceflary qualification is modef- 
e; by which I underfland, not barely fuch a 
bdeft deportment as becomes all perfons of 
tther fex alike, but withal a certain graceful 
tathfulnefs, which is the peculiar ornament and 
racteriltic of the fair fex. There is a degree 
fbeldnefs very allowable and commendable in 
gmam, which is quite unnatural in a woman: 
mthe one it denotes courage, in the other an 
mpertinent afflurance and haughtinels. The 
more femanine fofinefs and beauty any one has 
her countenance, the more infulferable is her 
feuline behaviour : her good qualities (if the 


f@hive any) will be generally obferved, feldom 


proved of, and never commended: and tho’ 

all other refpeéts fhe may be completely ami 

e, yet, for want of a becoming modeity, fle 
appear completely difag 

The third thing requifite is good fenfe. 
auty without this is infipid ; and however it 
may raiie our compaflion, it can never make 
admire the poffeffor of it. Her very locks 
mii betray her weaknefs : her lavdeuifling airs 
ind forced fmriles give usa difuft to the moit 
mquifite features and the faireft complexion ; 

d when once fhe begins to fpeak, her charms 
manith in an infiant. To be pleafed with the 
beauty of the fool, is a mark of the greateft 
Ha ly. 
After rood fenfe comes good nature ; which 


Crcavive 


sas craceful to the mind, as beauty is to the 


dy. It makes virtue appear in the moft ami- 

le light, and addsa luftre to every other good 

ality. It gives the finifhing froke, if I may 
fay, to an handfome face, and fpreads fuch 
mMenzacing fweetnefs over it, as no art can 
qual, nor any words defcribe. On the other 

and, the frowns of ill-nature difgrace the finett 

euntenance: not even the wrinkles of old age 
ay make it fo homely and deformed. A {cold, 


@eouch ever fo handfome, is univerially hated 


M@davoided : the very fight of her is odious, 
ad her company intolerable. 
Tfhall mention but one more qualification re- 
quifite to make beauty amiable; and that is 
good breeding. Asa precious Rone, when un- 
lifhed, appears rongh; fo beauty, without 
geod breeding, is aukward and unpleafing. 
ature indeed is at all times the fame, but does 
mot difcover its beauty till refined and impro- 
wed by art. A genteel behaviour, though it 
not alter the ape and complexion of a fine 
Woman, is however neceflary to make them a- 


vable : virtue, moddefty, good fenfe, and; 


geod nature will fignify but little withont it. 
is not fufficient, that woman have good fea- 


Biures and a handfome perfon, unles ithe know 


ow to fhew them off to the belt advantage; 
em the fineft accomplifhments make her 
pletely agreeable, unlefs they be properly 
improved by a ood education, and appear con- 
icuous in a polite behaviour.” 
Every mah offenfe and tafte will, I believe, 
allow the necefliy of the qualifications above- 


A =cationed, to make beauty truly amiable; and 


that, netwithflanding they all equally contrite 
, to effect this, yet if one,of them only be wanting, 
| the others will have but little power without it. 

How inexpreflibly amiable muft thatperfoa be 
in whom all thefe qualifications unite! whofe 
countenance befpeaks the moft untainted virtue ; 
whofe looks are full of the molt engaging mg, 
defty ; from whofe eyes good fenfe and good 
nature dart their enlivenmg raysg and whofe 
whole behaviour is a perfect pattern of good 


the moit exquifite beauty, thus adorned with 


ment 
Nil oriturum alias nil ortum tale fatemur. 
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Happy the youth who finds a bride, 
In [brightly days of health and cafe, 
KKlofc semper to his own ally’d, 
No knowledge feeks but tow to pleafe. 
4 thoufand fweets their days attend, 
A tioufand comforts rife around, 
Flere lufhand, parent, avife, and friend, 
fn every dearcft Seufe is found. 
et think not, man, ’midf? feenes fo gays 
That clouds and forms ewill never rife, 
A cloud may dim the brighteft day, 
And forms diflurh the calmeft /hies. 


The lights and fhades, and goods and ills, 
Thus finely blended in their fates 

To [weet fubmiffion bow their wills, 
dind make them happy in their flate. 


On Tuefday evening laf, in this town, by 
the Rev. Dr. M’Whorter, Mr. Davin James, 
to Mifs Saran Warp, both of this Pilgce. 


—-THE MORALIST— 


Aw excefive love of praife never fails to un- 
dermime the regard due to confcience, and to 
corrupt the heart. It turns off the eye of the 
mind from the ends which it ought chiefly to 
keepin view; and fets upa falfe light for its guide. 
Its influence is the more dangerousyas the colour 
which it afiumes is often fair; and its garb and 
appearance are t€arly allied to that of virtue. 
The love of glory, I before admitted, may give 


ufeful. Ata difiance they firike the eye with 
uncommon brightnefs; but on a nearer and 
{trier furvey, their luftre is often tarnifhed. 
They are found to want that facred and vene- 
rable dignity which charaterizes true virtue. 
Little- pafions and feififh intereft entered into 


They were jealous of a competetor. hey 
‘ought to humble a rival. They looked round 
for fpectators to admirethem. All is magna- 
nimity, generofity, and courage, to public view. 


virtues take their rife, is hidden: Without, ap- 
pears the hero ; within, is found the man of duft 
and clay. Confult fuch as have been intimate- 
ly connected with the followers of renown ; and 
‘cldom or never will you find, that they held 
heim in the fame efteésa with thofe who viewed 
themfrom afar. ‘There is nothing except fim- 
plicity of in‘cntion, and purity of principle, that 
can ftand the ; 


teft of néa 
aie 
examinativn. 





every good quality and defirable accomplith- | 


birth to ations which are both fplendid and j 


ihe motives of thofe who performed them.— | 


But the ignoble fource whence thefe fecming 


r appreacH® and frict | 


—-- 


ret. 41 aire hier fies] j nie 
LLe follev ing vhimfical circu nce hap- 


pened fome time aro im Kilkenny. A taylor, 
who was married to a very fickly wean. grew 
| enamoured With a young girl who lived in his 
neighbovrhoed, who conlented to grant him «ll 
he could with, provid would givé her a 
promife in writing to Marry her inumediatcly 
on the demife of his ribs; m confequence of 
which Mr. Snip pafléd her the following emic us 


breeding !—affords a remarkable inftance of , note of hand. 


| “ In tavo days after the deiife of my prefent 
wife, I promife to marry Mary Moran, or oruery 
j talue received, under a penalty of ffty pounds fer- 
7. Given under my land this 16th day of 
May, 1780. * Jer. Svrivan.” 
| Shortly after Moran received the above nete 
i the died, leaving it endorfed to a female friend, 
who alfo chanced to take a f.ver and die beiore 
the taylor’s wife; however, om her fick bed, fhe 
alfo endorfed the note, and gave it to a coufiity 
whom the taylcr abfolately marticd, agr 
to endorfement, in two days after the death c& 
i his wife. Our correfpondent affures us he knew 
| the tranfaction well, and thgt the taylor and his 
wife are now living happi pth city of Kil. 
kenny. , 
The monthly Reviewers begin their review of 
Paines letter to Mr. Erfkine, on the projecution 
ot T. Williams for pubiithing the Age of Rea- 
| fon, in the following neat and fanfaflic manger : 
“ [can write (fays Mr Paine) a better Book 
' than the Bible myfelf.” ‘This may be his ofin- 
'fon : but there is one part of this book, Which 
| Rely could not be improved, even by him: we 
i meanthat in which it is faid, “ Sceit thou a man 
| wife in its own conceit, there is more hope of a 
fob! than of him.” 


ey 
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The magiftrate of a little village in the mar- 
quifate of Brandenburgh, committed a burpher 
|t@ prifon, who was charged with having blaf- 
| phemed God, the king, and the magiltate.— 
The burgomafter reported the fame to ihe king, 
in Order to know what punifhment juch a crim, 
inal deferved. The following fentence wa 
written by his majefty in the margin of the res 
port : ‘ 
“ That the prifoner has blafphemed God, is 
a fure proof, that he does not know him: that 
he has blafphemed me, I willingly forgive 5 
but, for his blafpheming the magiltrate, he fhell 
be punifhed, in az exemplary manner, and com- 

mitted to Spandau for half aa tour.” 


| Mx i 

Tuoset actions, which we dcnominate virtu- 
ous, have not any abfolute and independent, 
but a relative and refiecied beauty ; and the 
fource, from which they derive their luftre, is the 
intention which guided them. Hf well mitendédj™ 
whether they produce good or evil, theyare 
eq@ally virtuous. ‘The producmg good or evil . 
i§ but accidental ? the mtentention to produce 
good, inthe effence of virtue; and this isthe 
criterion or teft, by which virtue is to be deter- 
ningd. ’ 


Dirn—In London, aged 31, Mr. William 
' Jenkins, a clerk in the bank. This gentleman 
meafared the extraordinary heighth of feven 
feet nine iaches ; and from an apprehenfion of 
his body being ttolen for the purpofe of ditlee- 
tion, the corpie was, by permiflion of the benk 
Dire@tors ini erred, in that part. ef the 
court of the bank, which formerly conitivated 
ian appendage 6f the ¢hu: ch yard. 
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; POETRY. : 
¥ -- ‘ 
Tz pleajing art of poetry's defgwed 


To raif? the thought moralize the mind 3 

The chafle delights opvirius #2 infpire, 

Ard warm the bojcm with ferrapbic fires 

Sublime the paffions, lend dégotion wings, 

And celebrate the Finst Great Cause of things. 
——s OFF 


BY THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


OVE, by hope,is fill fuftain’d, 
Zeal by the reward that’s gain’d ; 

In power Authority begins, 
Weaknefs ftrencth from prudence wins ; 
Honetty is credits wealth, 
Temperance the fupport of health ; 
Wit trom calm contentment fprings, 
Content, ’tis competence that brings ; 
Competence as all may fee, 

Springs from good @conomy. 

Maids, to fan a lovangs fire, 

Sweetnefs more ghan charms require. 
Authors, more from truth may gain, 
Than from trépes that pleafe the vam. 
Arts will lefs than virtues tend 

Happinefs and life to blend. 

He that happineis would get, 
Pradence more muft prive than wit ; 
Mofe than 1iches rofy health, 

slam@icfs quict more than wealth, 
Nought to owe and nought to hoard, 
Little land and little beard ; 
Little favorite true and kind, b 
Thefe are bleflings to my mind ; 
And when winter comes, defire 
Little room but plenteous fire ; 
‘Temperate glaffes, generous wine, 
Dithes few whene’er I dine ; ° 
Yes my fober thoughts are fuch, 
Man muft never have too much ; 
Not too much—what folid fenfe 
Three fuch little words difpenfe. 
Too much fleep benumbs the mind, 
‘Too much ftrife diftra&s mankind. 
Too much negligence is floth, 
Too much zeal is folly’s growth. 

Too much love our peace annoys, 
Too much phyfic life deftroys. 
Too much cunning fraudful art, 
Too much firmneis, want of heart, 
Too much fparing makes a knave, 
Thofe are rath that are too brave. 
Too much wealh like weight oppreffes, 
Too much fame with care diltreiles. 
‘Too much pleafure death will bring, 


‘Leo much wit’sa dangerous thing. 


ay? 


‘Teo much trutt is folly’s guide, _ 
‘Too much fpirit is but pride. 

He’s a dupe that is too free, 

Too much bounty weak muft be. 
Too much complaifance a knave, 
‘Too much zeal to pleafe a flave. 
‘This too much though bad it feem, 
Chang’d with eafe to good you deem; 
Put in this you are my friend, 

For on trifles all depend. 

Trifles great effects produce, 

Both of pleafure and of ufe. 

Trifles often turn the feale, 

When in love or law we fail. 
Trifles to the great commend," 
Trifles make proud beauty bend. 








Trifles prompt the poet’s fran, 
Trifles oft diitracét the brain. 
Trifes, tries more or lefs, 
Give or withhold fuccefs. 
, Trifles when we hope can cheer, 
Trifles fmite us when we fear ; 
All the flames that lovers know, 
Prifies quench and triffes blow. 





The following beautiful little Morceau we find in 
one of cur late Englifh prints. It is from the 
pen of the author of * The Pleafures of Memory.” 


ONCE more enchanting girl adicu ! 
I muft be gone while yet I may. 
Oft thall 1 weepand think of you, 
But here I cannot, will not, flay. 


The fweet expreffion of that face, 

For ever fhifting, yet the fame, 

Oh ! no—I dare not turn to trace, 

It melts my foul, it fires my frame ! 
Yet give me, give me, ere I go, 

One little lock of hofe fo blett, 

That lend your check, a warmer glow, 
And on your white neck love to reft. 





| Say, when you kindle foft delight, 
That hand has chanced with mine to mect, 
| How could its trilling touch excite, 
| A figh fo thort, and yet fo fweet ? 
| O! ay—but no ? it muft not be ; 
Adieu ! enchanting girl adieu ! 
—Yet fill, methinks you frown on me, 
Or never could I fly from you. 





JEWISH ECONOMY. 
TWO criminals, a Chriftian and a Jew, 


Were on a platform once expos’d to view, 
Or come, as fome folks call it, to the gallows; 
Or, as of late, a qua‘nter phrafe prevails, 
To try their weight upon the city fcales. 
In dreadful form, the conftable and fhrieve, 
The prieft, and ord’nary, and croud attended, 
Till fix’d the noofe, and all had taken leave, 
When the poor Iifraclite befriended, 
Heard by exprefs from officer of State, 

A gracious pardon quite reverfe his fate. 
Unmov’dhe feem’d, and tothe fpot clofe fticking, 
Ne’er offers, tho’ he’s bid to quit the place, 

Till in the air, the other fellow kicking, 

The theriff thought that fome peculiar grace, 

Some Hebrew form of filent deep devotion, 

Had for a while depriv’d him of his motion. 

But being queftion’d by the fheriff’s orders, 
Why not with proper officer retiring, 

In tone of voice that on the marv’lous borders 
While that his looks were to the beam afpuing, 

“TI only wait,” fays he, “ before I coes, 

“ Ov Mifter Catch to puy the ted man’s clothes. 


MORAL TRUTH. 





FRIENDS are like leaves that on the trees 
do grow, 
In es proip’rous flate much love they 
Ow. 
But art thou in adverfity ? Then they 
Like leaves from trees, in autumn fall away: 
Happy is he who hath a friend indeed ; 
But he more happy is, who none does need. 





Who’d been to honeft feelings rather callous, 


THE DAWN. 
AWAKE! O man! th’ uncloudcd me 


appears ; 
Seek truth divine, and diffipate thy fears— 
Roam thro’ the regions of created {pace, 
Obferve the liniaments of nature’s face, 
And in thofe characters, which all mankind 
Alike interpret, read the eternal mind. 
When the great chain of deftiny began 

Is foreign, ufelefs and unknown to man : 
That Being, who conduéts the prefent hour, 
Began the plan in wifdom, love and power ; 
By laws immutable the grand machine 

Still moves, and wondering nations view the feer 
—Hence, fuperttitious fools and mitred knave, 
No longer feize what honeft merit craves! 
Lo! the great folvent, Reafon, quick difpels 
The prelate’s ill-earn’d power unfolds his cel] 
And fhes.s to poordup’d man what brittle chai 
Have held his reafon down while paffion reig 
And only modified with holy drefs, 


- 















Each horrid feature terrifies the lefs. # 
Loft in‘a cloud of myfteries, the mind, th. 
Opprefs’d with fear, the helm to priefts refign’dl 0, 


When life’s rude ftorms the thatter’d bark aflai 
And danger hovers in the adverie gale, 

The ceremonial trafh the pilot’s fave, 

And plunge morality beneath the wave. 
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ANSWER - 

To the piece figred “ Rowson Crusoz,” Hi 
Number 21. "9 


GOOD morning old Crufoe, I am glad you 
are living, 
I thought you were dead long ago, 
P’ve juft read the queftion your wit has beea™ 
giving, 
And an anfwer I quickly will thew, 
In the fourth book of Mofes it ftands very piai 
| In the feventh, fix verfes you'll find, 
That read juft alike—I’ll mention each name, 
| It will anfwer the purpole defign’d : 
, Twenty and five is the firft I will take, 
| Next to it is thirty and feven, 
‘Fhen forty and nine if I do not miftake, 
| And after that fixty and feven ; 
The fifth I thall mention is feventy-three, 
The laft is juft feventy-nine, 
Each hath forty words that jointly agree, 
Go read them, the truth you will find. 
Iam good old Bob, 
our friend and humble fervant. 
Hearmenivs. 

















ON MATRIMONY—aw ericaam. 


TOM prais’d his friend, who chang’d his flaty 
For binding faft-himéfelf to Kate, 
In union fo divine ; 
* Wedlock’s the end of life,’ h@ery’d ; 
‘Too true alas ¥ faid Jack and figh’d, 
‘ *T will be the end of mine.’ 








Sussceiptions for the Rurat Macazixt? 
are thankfully received at the Office of thef 
Newark Gazette, at TWELVE sHiLLIncs per 
| annum—one third in advance. a 
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